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«‘ The retiring of the mind into itself, is the state mest susceptible of 
divine impressions.”* — Lord Bacon. 





How beautiful you are, — green trees! green trees! 
How nobly beautiful! 
: Fain would I rest 
*Neath the broad shadow of your mantling arms, 
And lose the world’s unquiet im igery, 
In the soft mist of dreams. Your-custaining veil 
Shuts out the revelry and toil, that chafe 
‘The city’s denizens. Man wars with man, — 
And brethren forage on each other’s hearts, — 
Throwing their life-blond in that cracible, 
Which rings forth gold. — 
Perchance we vaunt ourselves 
Among our fellow worms, and reach and strive, — 
Ani gaze at gauds and cling to wind-swept reeds. 
Then darkly sink, and die. — 
But here ye stand, — 
Your moss-grown roots by hidden moisture fed, 
And on your towering heads, the dews that fall 
From God’s right hand.— 
. I love your sacred lore, — 
And to the silence you have learn’d of Him, 
Bow down my spirit. Not a whispering leaf 
Uplifts itself, to mar the holy pause 
Of meditation. — 
Doth not wisdom dwell 
With silence, and with nature? From the throng 
Of fierce communings, or of feverish joys, — 
So the sweet Mother of the Local of Life 
‘Turn’d to the manger, and its lowly train, 


» Aud Tedd their quiet cuminations found 


Refuge and room. — 

Methinks an angel’s wing 
Floats o’er your arch of verdure, glorious trees! 
Luring the soul above. So, ere we part, — 
For soon [ leave your blessed company 
To seek the dusty paths of life again, — 
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in female perfection, and the three per cent. consols. 
are ready to fall down and worship the first idol, whose glit 
tering surface can be mistaken for gold. Not a doubt have 
we as to the reality of her virtues, or the extent of her acres. 
Oar fancy revels amid angels and ingots; but we are not 
long in discovering, that the wings with which our partiality 
invests the one, are, in point of fact, the more legitimate at- 
tributes of the other: and that, however that complaisant 
deity may court us to his temple by fair promises, we are 
very seldom indebted to Hymen for an introduction to Plutus 

But to return. Although the qualified belief in her finan- 
jcial merits was not without its weight in maintaining her 
|popularity, few indeed were those who stood less in need of 
‘such adventitious recommendations than Grace Falkiner. 
| The winning sotiness of her manner, joined to the melody of 
her voice, captivated at once ; and increased admiration was 
the invariable result of more intimate acquaintance with her. 
The character of her beauty was pensive ; and a slight tinge 
of romance in her disposition gave additional zest to the 
cheerful and even sprightly demeanor, through which it was 
only discoverable at intervals :—as the stream—but we 
fear that the “under current” has been too ofien pressed 
into the service to admit of its introduction here, with any 
| Maenipte pretension to originality ; so we will spare the 
jreader and ourselves the trouble of the simile. In short, Grace 
'Palkiner was “all that youthful poets fancy when they love ; 
loot as to mental and personal attractions. 

Grace Falkiner had lost her father when an infant, and 
had been brought up wholly under the care of her mother. 
Mr. Falkiner was a man of extensive landed property ; but 
if'Was strictly entailed on the male line, and, on his death. 
the estates had consequently passed to the next heir,—a 
nephew. His widow was handsomely provided for by a 
|jointare of 40007. a year; but their only child, our heroine. 
jhad nothing to depend on but a sum of 5000/. in the three 
per cents. ; which rumor had exaggerated to an indefinite 


Give me some gift, — some token of your love, — 
One holy thought, in heavenly silence born, 
‘That [ may nurse it, till we meet again. 


amount. Mrs. Falkiner’s style of living, and, occasionally, 
her manner of talking, contributed to perpetuate an error, by 
which she hoped to profit in the establishment of her daugh- 
ter. But the children of this our London world are wise in 
GRACE FALKINER. their generation ; and, although her dinners were in great 
Grace FaLkiner wasa moral phenomenon. She was an/|repate, and her weekly soirées remarkably well attended — 
only child, a beauty, and, according to general belief, an|jalihough her britska seldom lacked a mounted escort in the 
heiress ; but, sirange to say. at the advanced age of one-and-| park, and her opera box was never without a reasonable 
twenty, her temper was unspoiled by isdalgence, her head |/supply of é/égans in phantasmagoric succession, — still they 
unturned by flattery, and her hand, as yet, unsolicited by|jcame to flirt, and not to woo; and postponed their declar- 
any suitor whose petition could, for a moment, be — ations until such time as further evidence could be adduced 
tained by those possessed of any influence or authority with!!on the material point which remained as yet unelucidated. 
its fair object. Grace, however, had a great-uncle in India, from whom 
This exemption from the natural consequences of her po-|/she expected nothing, — but her mother hoped a vast deal 
sition, on three points of such importance, was not equally||He was known to be enormously rich, unmarried, and. as 
miraculous with respect to them all. As far as relates-to||far as could be ascertained, without encumbrances. He had 
the two first, it must certainly be considered as an extraor-| returned to England, after a residence of forty years in the 
dinary triamph of naturé over education and circumstances ;|| East, and gone back to India within little more than a twelve- 
but, in the latter instance, it was referable to principles more||month ; determined, as he said, to end his days in a country 
easily explained, and more universally. intelligible. Her|| where he knew the faces of the people, and was always secure 
beauty was beyond dispute ; her brother-and-sisterless con-|jof a well-made curry. During his short stay in London, he 
dition satisfactorily established; but her fortune, —‘ ay,//had been hospitably received and entertained by Mrs. Falki- 
there’s the rab!’’ — was that algebraical abstraction, an un-||ner, his nephew's widow, and had appeared to be favorably 
known quantity: and, although reasoning by induction, in-|jimpressed by the beauty and amiability of her daughter, to 
ference, or analogy, may be perfectly admissible in meta-|| whom, on his departure for India, he had dropped sundry 
physics, politics, or morals, —those who are skilled in such || vague hints of an intention not to forget her ; although ihe 
matters are wisely of opinion, that the pretensions of an|jextent to which he proposed exercising his powers of memory 
heiress can only be tested by a process little short of mathe-!/in her favor, was a point open to the most unlimited conjec 
matical demonstration. ture. Grace, indeed, gave herself very little trouble on the 
Alas! for the chilling influence of time, and the blighting|/subject; and certain it is, that, however he might remember 
effects of intercourse with the world, in the destruction of|/her, she had nearly forgotten him, when, one evening, as she 
early hopes and youthfal illusiuns! — When we start in life —|| was dressing for a dinner-party, a packet was delivered to 
or, at least, upon town — young, artizss, unsophisticated, —|jher, the appearance of which denoted its great importance ; 
we lend a willing ear to the golden fables which conjectare||for it bore the saperscription, “private and immediate.” — 
loves to invent, and rumor to circalate, for no other purpose.||Ou removing the envelope, she found two letters, both ad- 
it would seem, than to lead us astray. Strong is our belietiidressed to herself; one of which had a formal business-like 











NumsBer 47. 





We |/aspect, and that decidedly travelled air by which a “ ship- 


letter” is generally recognizable, without the assurance to 
that effect usually affixed by the post-office. The letter in 
question, however, bore wo post-mark ; but in one corner 
were the words, “ favored by C. Briggs, Esq.” It was sealed 
or rather wafered, with black ; and a deep black edging bore 
solemn testimony to the mourning, if not the grief, of the 
writer. Grace trembled as she opened the letter — for the 
messenger of death is always awful, even where we have 
every reason to believe that the victim has not been seiected 
from among those whose existence seems necessary to our 
happiness. ’ ; 

It proved to be from Mr. ——, the solicitor of her uncle at 
Calcutta, acquainting her, in becoming terms, that the wor- 
thy nabob had died on such a day ; and that he, the solicitor, 
had been named one of the executors of his last will and 
testament, an authentic copy, or rather duplicate of which 
would be forwarded to England, by the same ship which con- 
veyed Mr. ——’s letter, and consigned to the care of Messrs. 
Caveat and Company, Pump-court Temple, who were in- 
structed to communicate to her the provisions of the afore- 
said document, in which she was materially concerned. 

This was an excitifg piece of intelligence, and all the more 
so from the uncertainty in which it left the important ques- 
tion of the will. Grace had seen so little of her uncle, that 
she could scarcely be expected to feel any thing like grief for 
his loss ; and it will not, we trust, be deemed in any degree 
derogatory to her claims, as a heroine, on the regard and 
sympathy of the reader, if we acknowledge that her anxiety 
was chiefly directed to that financial point in the affair 
which, in the good old days of romance, would haye been 
held unworthy of a moment's consideration on the part of 
one so young and so lovely. Aw reste, we must take the 
world as we find it; the pastoral style isas much out of fash- 
ion as the chivalrous ; and as, in our day, there are no Tan- 
creds but in the opera, and no Damons but in the ballet, the 
fair sex may really be excused fur adopting ideas more con- 
sistent with the matter-of-fact routine of life in the nineteenth 
century. 

Grace was harrying to her mother’s dressing-room for the 
purpose of communicating the unexpected intelligence, whea 
she recollected that half the contents of the packet remained 
unexamined ; she therefore resumed her seat, and proceeded 
with the investigation. The second Jetter was evidently of 
home manufacture, and recent prodaction ; but what distin- 
guished it, in a very marked manner, from the numerous 
epistolary “ favors,” of all colors, biue, green, pink, and yel- 
low, which it was Miss Falkiner’s lot to receive, and her 
misfortune to be obliged to answer, was a small red morocco 
case of a circular form, which bad been tied ap with the let- 
ter by a piece of black riband. A slip of paper, attached to 
the case, bore the folowing words: ‘‘ You are requested not 
to open the miniature-case until you have read the letter.” 
This injunction was a severe trial to the curiosity of our 
heroine ; but she had too much of the spirit of romance in 
her composition to interfere with the regular progress of an 
adventure which seemed really not unpromising. So she 
complied with the request of her mysterious correspondent, 
by giving precedence to the letter. The reader must judge 
of her feelings, when she read what follows : — 

Thomas’s Hotel, Berkeley Square, 
February, 183-. 

“« Madam, —I feel considerable embarrassment in address- 
ing you; and am really at a loss in what terms to introduce 
the subject which it is my duty to bring under your notice. 
But, as a very singular combination of circumstances has 
placed me in an extraurdinary position with respect to you, 
{ have judged it advisable to communicate, at once and di- 
rectly, with yourself, rather than confide the explanation of 
inatters of a peculiarly delicate nature to the discretion of a 
third party. 

“fam but this moment arrived in London from Calcutta, 


sore 


370 








having brought from thence the letter which you will receive 
herewith, conveying the melancholy intelligence of the death 
of your amiable and benevolent relation, Mr. Herbert Falki- 
ner, of that city. The particulars of that gentleman’s will 


must, of course, be officially communicated to you within a|/that I may be allowed the honor of a personal interview with | 


for anticipating their formal anouncement. 

‘You are then to know, madam, that, by the last will and 
testament of your great uncle, you will succeed, as residuary 
legatee, to the great bulk of his fortune, (apwards of 150,000/., 


as I am credibly informed,) upon one condition, however ; —|/ picted.’ 


and that condition —I really have scarcely the face to write 
the words —that condition is, that, within six months of the 
period when you receive the news of Mr. Falkiner’s death, 
you are married to me! 

“T can imagine your surprise ; I fear J ought to add, your 
indignation, at the idea of your hand being thus unceremo- 
niously disposed of by a posthumous freak of your worthy 
relative. Mais que voulez-vous ? —he was a humorist all his 


regret the characteristic facetiousness of this last act of his 
existence: but I have only to say, that, if the joke should) 
prove unpalateable to you, no undue influence shall, with 
my consent, be exerted, to make you enter into its spirit. 
“Do not, I beseech you, be guilty of the injustice of sup- 
posing, that Mr. Falkiner’s extraordinary disposition of, 
property, and more than property, in my favor, is the result) 


of any deliberate plan of toadyism on my part, or of any} 


attempt to divert his succession from its natural course. The}|a more interesting, occasion. 
fact is, that I had about as much expectation of a legacy| ‘ 


from Mr. Falkiner as I had of a seat in council, (excuse my| 
professional and local illustrations,) having been in that, 
worthy gentleman’s society but half a dozen times in my) 
life; and although, upon one of those occasions, I was for-| 
tunate enough to render him a slight service, my interfer- 
ence in the case to which J allude was prompted entirely by 
common motives of humanity, without the slightest reference. 
to the feelings of gratitude which it might excite, or the per-| 
sonal advantages to myself which might result from it. | 

“ This, however, is not the time to trouble you with the 
details of my acquaintance with your eccentric relation. It! 
is of more importance that I should satisfy your very natu- 
ral curiosity with respect to myself. I accordingly subjoin, 
the following particalars on that interesting subject, humbly | 
hoping, that, as I ‘ nothing extenuate,’ so you will not ‘set, 
down aught in malice : 

“First, as to birth and family. I am an only child, and 
an orphan. With respect to my parents, I can only say, that) 


I was always given to understand, that I had had a father! rueful countenance.” 
meeting with a decided negative the advantageous proposal || 


and mother; but I am uofortunately anable to speak to the 
fact from my personal knowledge. From the age of eighteen | 
months, I was brought up by a distant relative, to whose care 
I had been left, as the guardian of the very little property, 
bequeathed to me by my father. My education has been’ 


life; and I indulge a hope, that you will never have cause 3 


‘ 
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only to add, that I never smoke in the presence of a lady ; 
and that my constitution is unimpaired by brandy and water. 


‘What more can I say?’ 
“T will now conclude, with a humble and dutiful request, 


|recommend to your notice the accompanying miniature, 


| which will present you with a tolerably accurate delineation || 


of that eztévieur which I have partly described above, but 
| which, as the heraids say, ‘in the margin more lively is de- 


‘‘ [ have the honor to be, madam, - 
“ Your faithful and devoted servant, 
“Courtenay Briaes.” 


It would not be easy to do justice to what was passing in 
the mind of our heroine, as she read this despatch. Every 
feeling. of womanly pride, dignity, and delicacy, revolted 
against the unceremonious disposal of her hand which her 
uncle had made the condition of his posthumous bounty. 


mockery and aninsult. Should she submit to be transferred, 
as so much “live stock,” to the possession of Mr. Courtenay 
Briggs, by the stroke of a pen? The idea was insufferable, 


cavalierly bequeathed ; and she opened the miniature-case 
with a degree of eagerness worthy of a more pleasing, if not 


scarecrow presented itself to her view! It was “such a 


man,” she thought, “so wo-begone,”” who 
* Drew Priam’s curtain at the dead of night.”* 


y'| The face was long, thin, and angular ; the features, pinched ; | 


the complexion, to all appearance. wndergeing a transition | 


'|from the yellow-jaundice to the blue-cholera ; the hair scanty, | 


and bristling, “ like quills upon the fretful porcupine ;”’ the 
cheeks, hollow ; the eyes, sunk and lustreless ; and, to crown. 


all, this oriental edition of the unatomie vivante, was arranged 
in a uniform of sky-blue and silver, which hung upon him || 


as a great-coat hangs upon a peg,—giving no visible as- 


surance of any internal substance analogous to the outward | 


form in which the tailor had arranged his materials. 


Long and silently did she gaze on this attractive effigy of|| for us to attend. 


her soi-disant intended ; nor could she sufficiently admire the 
delusion of that amour-propre, which could lead him to believe 


'lthat he was recommending himself to the good graces of a 
fair lady, by means of @ portrait which might have served | 


as a most appropriate representation of the “knight of the 
But if she had at first resolved on 


of Mr. Courtenay Briggs, her determination was strengthened 


‘tenfold, now that she could form some idea of the extent of 


the sacrifice which she was required to make, in order to| 
obtain her inheritance. But before she had made up her| 








like that of most of my acquaintance. I was kept, for a cer- 
tain number of years, at school,— made to pay for a good 
deal of Greek and Latin, and got very little value for my | 
money; but, as usual, 1 suppose, that was my own fault: 
at fifteen, my guardian got rid of me (a good riddance,) by 
sending me out to India as a cadet. 

‘* Quant au personnel ; —1 am above five feet nine in height; 
weight, averaging from nine stone to nine and a halt; com-|) 
plexion, just now, approaching to mahogany, bat, I trust,| 
capable of being bleached by change of climate ; my | 
dark brown, except where it is growing wey; 6 change! 
which, | am sorry to say, is in rapid operation. This, how.|| 


| 
| 
| 


mind as to the most judicious mode of signifying her reso-| 
lution, under the circumstances, Mrs. Falkiner, surprised at 
the unusual delay in the performance of her daughter’s 
'|toilette, entered the room with a view of hastening her pro- 
ceedings, —the carriage being at the door to conduct them 
to their dinner engagement. 

All the documents were, of course, immediately submitted || 
to her inspection; but very different, indeed, were the feel- 
ings they excited in her breast, from those which Grace ex- 
perienced on the occasion. Having long survived the period 
of romance, Mrs. Falkiner had ceased to regard the insti- 
tution of matrimony in any other than a financial point of 


very few hours; but I trust you will appreciate my motives//you at your earliest convenience ; and, in the mean time, | 








Under such circumstances, his legacy was little more than aj); 


degrading! But, in spite of her just indignation, she could /) 
not kelp feeling a slight degree of curiosity respecting the|, 
appearance of the individual to whom she had been thus) 


ever, is of less consequence, as my once flowing locks are | view; and from a fancied eminence of soi-disant philosophy, 
falling off with still greater rapidity. My age is two = looked down upon all who were accessible to Jes foiblesses 
thirty ; my rank, that of a lieutenant in the ——- Bengal dw caur, as so many absurd visionaries, who deserved to be 
Cavalry ; my present income, 1007. per annum, exclusive of) | brought to their senses by the rough discipline of experience, 
regimental pay and allowances ; my prospects, ni. I have) and recalled to practical notions by 

no doubt that I should play very well on the guitar, had 1 “ that worst of earthly ills, 

ever learned, —that I should sing very sweetly, if I had aay The inflammation of our weekly bills.” 

voice, —and that I should indite very pretty verses, if I were. _ Accordingly, she viewed the affair on its bright side; and — 
only to try. My dancing would also be unexceptionable, | never, for a moment, doubting her daughter’s acquiescence 
were it pot for an unfortunate halt in my gait, —the result}jin so profitable an arrangement —congratulated her, with 
of a shattered ankle, which was my reward for assisting to| great sincerity, on this sudden turn of fortune in her 
storm an impregnable and unpronounceable fort, some ten || favor. 

years back. As to my temper, it would not, perhaps, be-|} ‘ A hundred and fifty thousand pounds!” exclaimed she, 
come me to say much. I may, however, assert, with toler-//in a tone of exultation; “why, Grace, you are the luckiest 
girl in the world! What a dear, good creature that uncle of 
yours was, to die so opportunely ! ” 

| “ But, dear mamma,” remonstrated Grace, “think of the 
horrid condition which he has attached to his legacy. Do 











able confidence, that I am seldom very much put out, as long 
as I have every thing my own way: au reste, we all know, | 
that, in the sucial as well as the physical climate, an occa- 
sional hurricane is of use in clearing the atmosphere. I have 





















you really suppose I would consent to marry that odious 
wretch in the sky-blue? Not for ten times the sum.” 

“ Psha, Grace! how can you talk such nonsense? Odions 
wretch, indeed! I declare I think — judging from this pic. 
ture — that he must be a particularly gentlemanlike person ; 
ila leetle too pale, perhaps, but that is by far the best fault of 
|the two.” 

“ Such a name, too?” ejaculated Grace. 

| “The name is, I think, objectionable,” said Mrs. Falkiner, 
‘‘but that is easily remedied. He must take your name; 
jand Mrs. Courtenay Falkiner will sourd particularly well, [ 
think. Come, sit down at once, like a good girl, and write 
a civil answer to the poor man. We must, of course, keep 
‘out of general society for a short while; but you may as 
'well ask him to dine with us en famille to-morrow.” 

Grace, however, though usually submissive, conceived 
‘that the occasion fully justified the display of a lit'le consti- 
\tutional resistance to the maternal authority. She loudly 
‘protested against giving any encouragement to Mr. Briggs; 
jand firmly, though respectfully, avowed her determination to 





| 
j 
| 
| 


jrelingaish the fortune, sooner than accept the éncumbrance. 

This declaration produced, between the mother and daugh- 

iter, a discussion of a rather animated character. But we 
ideem it inexpedient to enlighten the reader as to the exact 
|particulars of what passed ; conceiving that these litile family 
‘misunderstandings, from which even the best regulated mén- 
|ages are not wholly exempt, are more judiciously left to his 
imagination, or, perhaps, we should rather say, to his mem- 
ory. As in most other discussions, however, each party re- 
|mained unconvinced by the arguments brought forward on 
the other side ; and Mrs. Falkiner had almost exhausted her 
powers of reasoning, —so to speak, —on the subject, when 
jshe suddenly recollected that Col. and Mrs. Dynewell, with 
|a whole host of distinguished guests, were in all probability 
waiting dinner for them; and visions of over-boiled fish, 
| over: baked pates, over- ones mutton, spoiled entrées, &c., 
|&c. &c., rose in awful reproach before her. 

| « God bless me!” exclaimed she, “we are forgetting the 
‘Dynewells all this time—and it is now half past eight! 
i What shall we do?” 

‘Send an excuse, of course,” said Grace. ‘TJ will write, 
and say that the loss of a near relation makes it impossible 
Iam sure,” continued she, half aside, “1 
might almost say, ‘a severe domestic affliction,’ for it seems 
likely to prove one to me.” 

‘* No!” said Mrs. Falkiner; ‘on second thoughts, we had 
\|better go: nobody knows any thing about this affair yet; 
and, as this packet has arrived so late, we are not obliged, 
|| vou know, to have heard any thing of it till to-morrow ; and 
'lby that time, I hope, you will have come to your senses, and 


} 


Heaven and earth! what a/ 








‘be in a more reasonable frame of mind on the subject : be- 
|| Sides, we are surely not to go without our dinner, because 
your great-uncle chooses to die in India.” 

Accordingly, to Colonel Dynewell’s they went, and arrived 
in better time than they had anticipated, for they were not 
lithe last, and consequently, Mrs. Falkiner’s intended solemn 
asseveration, in the teeth of facts, that eight o’clock, instead 
lof seven, had been written on their invitation-card, was not 
jcalled into play. Dinner was at length announced, and 
|Grace found herself at table near the last arrival, —a young 
jman with light hair and eye-brows, and a reddish-brown face, 
who seemed to be rather desoriente as to the usual topics of 
London conversation between strangers. At length, in reply 
to some observation of hers on passing events, he said : — 

“JT am afraid you think me a sad Goth to know so little 
about what is going forward; but the fact is, I only arrived 
in London a few hours ago, having landed yesterday at 
Portsmouth from India, where I have been for the last four 
years. J] amin the Bengal Cavalry, and am come home on 
sick leave.” 

«Sick leave, indeed!” thought Grace, as she observed the 
energy, little characteristic of an invalid, with whieh he was 
despatching a plateful of “curry for three.” 

‘You seem rather better,’’ observed she. 

“Yes,” said he; “the voyage has done wonders for me ; 
but 1 was a sad object when I left Caleatta.” 

‘« Had you a pleasant passage ?”’ inquired Grace. 

“Very,” responded the B. C. man. “Our vessel was a 
small one,—only six hundred tons,—but we had several 
ladies on board; and Briggs, of ours, who is certainly the 
most agreeable fellow in the three presidencies —the three 
kingdoms, I should say —was of the party : so the voyage 
could not fail to be pleasant.” 

“ What!” said Grace, whose curiosity was thoroughly 
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| by ; for my friend Briggs has half promised to look in here 
this evening.” 
“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed Grace, turning quite pale. 
“Yes, indeed,” was the answer. ‘He is close by, at 
you acquainted with him?” Thomas’s, where I am staying also. When my uncle found 
« Not at all,” said Grace, much surprised by this testimony || that he was with me, he wanted him to dine here to-day ; but 
to the personal attractions of her correspondent ; “but I think || he excused himself, on the ground of having some business 
I have heard his name.” to attend to, requesting, however, that he might be at liberty 
“ Very likely. And have you heard any thing of the odd/|to make his appearance in the evening, if he should find him- 


business that brings him to England?” self at leisure.” 
It was perhaps fortunate for Grace that the eyes of her||, This announcement was, as may be supposed, highly em- 


oriental friend were too busily intent on his beloved curry to 
admit of his remarking the becoming suffusion which ex-|| until, Mrs. Dynewell having given the signal of retreat, the 
hibited itself on the face of our heroine, when she heard his; ladies repaired to the drawing-room. When arrived there, 
unconscious allusion to her own affairs. She, of course, pro-||she pleaded a violent head-ache, as an excuse for an early 


fessed her entire ignorance on the subject ; and he proceeded |departure; and, with some difficulty, succeeded in hurrying 
Mrs. Falkiner away before the gentlemen had made their re- 
Her great anxiety was, of course, to avoid the 


awakened : ‘did you say that you had an officer of the name 
of Briggs in your regiment ?” 

«“ Yes, to be sure — Courtenay Briggs ; 
the world, and one of the handsomest, into the bargain. 





the best fellow in} 
Are| 





to enlighten her. 

“Jt is the oddest thing in the world. He has been left a | appearance. 
large fortune by a man whom he had not seen half a dozen|/ possibility of a rencontre with Mr. Courtenay Briggs, but as 
times in his life, on condition that he marries the old fellow’s||she passed through the hall, on her way to the carriage, a 
niece.” | gentleman, who-had just entered the house, drew back to 

‘Dear, how odd!” said Grace. |make room for her; and as she acknowledged his politeness 

“ Briggs happened to render him a slight service about a} with a bow, she heard the name of Mr. Courtenay Briggs, 
year ago, when they met on a tiger hunt. Puss—a remark-|| travelling up stairs before him, in the usual telegraphic mode 
ably fine animal in his way —had fastened on the trunk of||of progression. Grace was closely shawled and muffled, the 
old Falkiner’s elephant (that was the man’s name,) when,|| weather being cold, so that the stranger could scarcely have 
through some carelessness of his people, I suppose, the straps! distinguished her features, had he even looked at her with 
gave way,—the old gentleman came tumbling down, head |attention ; but the single glance she gave to his face and fig- 
over heels, howdah and all, — and the tiger would have made) ure, sufficed to convince her that a more flagrant libel had 
minced meat of him in no time, if Briggs had not jumped||never been perpetrated by pen or pencil, than the miniature 
down from his beast in the twinkling of an eye, and dis-) which he had thought proper to send as the authorized repre- 
charged his rifle right into the ear of the assailant. Old, sentation of his outward man. Instead of the wo-begone, 
Falkiner said very little about it at ‘the time, and was so! bilious-looking starvelling she had been led to expect, she 
busy scolding his own retinue for their negligence, that he)|saw a tall, elegant young man, of the most distingué appear- 
seemed almost to have forgotten the acknowledgements due||/ance, not a hair’s breadth too thin for waltzing or sentiment, 
to Briggs for having saved him from such an ‘ugly cus-|and with a face, whose slightly sunburnt hue seemed in per- 
tomer.” He asked him to dinner, however, two or three times|| fect accordance with the manly character of the = 









in the course of last year, and was generally civil to him ;| and aristocratic features. His motive for thas practically 
but not so much so as to make Briggs imagine that he was'| villifying his own pretensions was not to be misunderstood ; 
overwhelmed by the weight of the obligation : so that, when||and this last instance of bad faith and deceit completed the 
the old gentleman died suddenly one fine morning, it was||measure of Grace’s irritation. The remonstrances of her 
the greatest surprise to Briggs to find that he had carried his/| mother were unavailing ; and, indeed, after what Grace ac- 
gratitude to so unusual an extent.” }eidentally heard that evening, Mrs. Falkiner could scarcely 

‘«‘ Was the fortune left to himself, then?” inquired Grace.'| attempt to combat a determination, which a due sense of the 

‘* No, not in the first instance, at least. dignity of her sex could not have failed to dictate to any 


It is left to old) 
Falkiner’s great-niece, provided she marries Courtenay within || woman similarly circamstanced. 


six months after his arrival in England: if she refuse at the 

end of that period, he gets the whole unconditionally.” | 
‘And pray,” said Grace, very much edified by this last) 

piece of intelligence, “ does he know what sort of person the, A PATHETIC SK ETCH. 

lady is?” || Tse reliance which the heart places in childhood upon a 


“ Yes,” answered the B. C. man; “he saw her several/| mother’s love, can only be surpassed by that trust which 





Concluded in our next. 


times when he was on leave in England, two years ago, bat, piety, in riper years, reposes upon its God. There is no ap- 
he was not acquainted with her. He says, she appeared to|| prehension that cannot be lulled in the refuge afforded by a 
be a good-humored, fat girl, with very thick ankles, — not at|/ mother’s arms, nor is there any anguish that cannot be miti- 
all the sort of person to suit his taste ; indeed, so little to his|| gated when the heart reposes upon her bosom. 
mind, that, if she would consent to it, he would be too happy|| This is true, it is a topic pon which much has been said, 
to split the difference, and give up half the fortune to her. | and that too by some of the most forcible and elegant writers ; 
But if, on the contrary, she should insist upon marrying him, | yet it is a subject in the elucidation of which no eulogy can 
he must, of course, submit, as a hundred and fifty thousand)|transcend. Neither the poet nor the painter can give to 
pounds are not to be had every day in the year.” || their delineations the brilliancy of the diamond, so a moth-| 
Grace, although an acknowledged beauty, was perhaps as jer’s love in the consequent trust of her child, are among 
free from personal vanity as any of her sex: but she must) those strong features of nature which no panegyric can pin 
have been more than woman, if she could have heard, with-, ||fectly portray. It is in allusion to a mother’s love, that the 
out the liveliest feelings of indignation, this disparaging ac-) | Almighty commends to us a mindfulness of his own abso-! 
count of her personal claims, and the insulting hypothesis) lute affection. How deeply wretched then, must that child be, 
so innocently advanced by her indiscreet friend. “If she! who in an hour of suffering turns in vain to the refuge which 


should insist upon marrying him!” Good heavens! } 








She) nature ordinarily renders the stronger, because of the feeble- 


the admired, the courted, the idol of her own circle —to hear) ness of the one who needs the succor. 
hear herself spoken of as one whose alliance was a penalty) . These reflections were strongly forced upon my mind some | 
which would be gladly evaded by the sacrifice of half a for-|| time since, upon my being requested by an afflicted father’ 


tune! Jt was insufferable ; and it was with the qrestest)) ‘to accompany him to his.dwelling, for the purpose of admin-! 
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barrassing to Grace, and she thought every minute an hour, |}, 
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filled with horror upon hearing thunder. Often have I gone 
through the house in the greatest dismay, seeking to hide 
myself where [ might not perceive the lightning, nor hear 
the thunder ; I knew it was all foolishness in me, but I yield- 
ed to my fears. 

“One afternoon about four years ago, I was alone with 
my little boy, when a heavy storm arose, and I was affrighted 
at the sound of thunder. Taking the child by the hand, I 
ran trembling and weeping from one corner of the room to 
the other, until almost frantic, 1 sat down and pressed my 
child to my shuddering bosom. A dreadful clap of thunder 
pealed above us, and I gave a fearful shriek. I felt the con- 
vulsive pressure of his face to my bosom, and while the light- 
ning was still gleaming through the room, I turned up his 
face. His eyes were fixed, and from that day he has never 
spoken, while he has only lived to wander through our house 
a little maniac, nor has he ever known me since he was dis- 
tracted by his mother’s fears.” 

A few days after this recital, we laid the corpse in a grave 
to which he was consigned, the victim of a mother’s terror. 


BEGIN AT HOME. 
Beain at the fountain head ; begin at home ; cultivate a 
spirit of deep, sober, earnest piety in your hearts, and in 
your households. Let the church be refreshed and fertilized 
from the overflowing fountains of domestic goodness and 
piety. Let the spirit of your pious and venerable forefathers, 
enlightened by clearer knowledge, and sweetened with a 
more tender charity for all men, re-enter and once more 
sanctify your homes; making every household a temple of 
religion, and training up your children and your servants to 
become members of Christ’s church on earth, and heirs of 
the promise in heaven. Do this; and you have done every 
thing; your task is accomplished ; your victory is won. No 
outward change or adversity can undermine the foundations 
of a religion, which is built on personal holiness and domes- 
tic piety, — which stands secure and strong on the firm and 
immatable basis of deep conviction, of stedfast principle, of 
living faith, and of heavenward hope. 


Leeistative Angcpote. — The following is an extract from 
a speech of Mr. Proffit, of Indiana, a few weeks since : 

‘‘Mr. Speaker, this passage between my colleague and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania, reminds me of a circum. 
stance which occurred in the Indiana Legislature. I had 
made some remarks, sir, upon a subject of much importance. 
I was followed by a gentleman in opposition, who immedi- 
ately commenced misrepresenting my language. I corrected 
him, sir. He received my explanation apparently in all sin- 
cerity, but continued to misrepresent me. I agaifi, sir, with 
some little warmth, corrected him: and complained of the 
course he seemed determined to pursue. The gentleman, 
after a moment's hesitation, cast an imploring look upon 
me, and with much candor, said: Well, Mr. Proffit, I know 
that you did not exactly use the language attributed to you: 
but, sir, I have been for six weeks preparing a speech on 
this subject, and, in order to give it effect, it is necessary for 
some person to use the language attributed to you. I know 
of no person who can staad it betier than yourself, and so 
you must excuse me.” 


A youne girl, fresh from the West Highlands, lately came 
on a visit to a sister she had in Glasgow. | At the outskirts of 
the town she stopped at a toll-bar, and began to rap smartly 
with her knuckles on the gate. The keeper, amused at the 
girl’s actions, and carious to know what she wanted, came 
out, and she very demurely interrogated him as follows — 

“Ts this Clasco?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Is Peggy in?” — Paisley Advertiser. 





Sqvars-Toes. — In the reign of Queen Mary of England, 


difficulty she could ‘command herself sufficiently to keep up. istering Christian baptism to his little son. When I entered| square-toed shoes were in fashion, and the men wore them 
the appearance of anconscionsness which the occasion re-| ‘the room, I found the mother weeping over the child, who|/of so prodigious a breadth, that there was a proclamation 


quired. She contented herself with observing, however, that) appeared to be scarcely six years of age, though [ afierwards 
“perhaps Mr. Briggs might not find it so difficult as he’ /ascertained he was nearly nine. He had a full fair face, 
imagined to be released from his obligations in the affair ;| 3) “and a fine black eye. He was in every respect a beautiful 
that there were some people whom one would not marry if boy. I soon perceived that his eyes were fixed, and he was 
they had the whole wealth of the Indies; and that she had entirely regardless of every thing around him, while death 
heard a very different account of the gentleman in question,||could not be distant. His mother informed me that he had 
from that which his friend now gave of him.” been a very healihy and active child, until he was about 

“ Well,” said her communicative acquaintance, “there iS) five years of age, since that time nearly four years, he had 
no accounting for difference of opinion, but you will perhaps’ scarcely grown any, nor had he ever spoken. ‘I have al- 


be able to form your own judgment on the subject, by and! ways,” continued the mother, “ from my earliest years, been 


came out, “that no man should wear his shves above siz 
inches square at the toes.” 





Tue apparatus on board the Britannia for extinguishing a 
fire on board that vessel, if unfortunately one should be dis- 
covered, is very efficient. By means of large puiaps, which 
may be at any moment worked by the steam engine, aa im- 
mense volume of water is drawn from the sea to the deck of 
the vessel, where is is distributed, by means of pipes, to any 
part of the vessel. 
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ODE TO THE SINGING BIRDS, 


BY WILSON FL4AGG, 





Original. 





Fry not, warblers, when ye hear me ; 
There’s no cause of danger near me! 
Welcome all your happy number ; 
You cannot these fields encumber. 
In the lovely walks of nature 

‘There is space for every creature ; 
For your haunts they were intended, 
And your right should be defended. 
Plume not then your hasty pinions ; 
i'm not one of murder’s minions! 
Did your songs my feclings charm less, 
Still my presence should be harmless; 
Oft have they my ears delighted ; — 
Ve shall be with good requited. 

With your strains ye-often cheer me ;— 
Why then should ye hate or fear me? 
Still ye will for ever fly me, 

And will never warble nigh me. 

Here as oft alone I wander, 

On your notes [ love to ponder ; 

But whene’et ye mark my coming, 
Far away ye would be roaming. 

Yet Ul give to you no chiding ; 
There’s no safety in confiding 

In the master of creation, 

Foe to every lesser nation, 

Ever all his hours amusing, 

By the weaker tribes abusing ; 

Hands with blood for ever gory, 

Now for pleasure, now for glory ; 

Not one harmless creature sparing, 
Only for amusement caring. 

While the vocal woods were ringing 
With the carols ye were singing, 
From the tree-top sweetly calling, 

To bis aim I’ve marked your falling, 
While his cruel sport pursuing, 

Still his hands in blood imbruing. 
Hear me now, thou wanton rover, 

Of the hunter’s sports a lover ; 

Think of those whose good affection 
Claims our kindness and protection ; 
When with hapless birds thou warrest, 
Spare the warblers of the forest. 


MECHANICAL EXPLANATION OF THE CAUSE OF LAUGHTER, 


BY AN OLD ENGLISH AUTHOR. 








Descartes, in his treatise on the passions, attributes laugh- 
ter to the blood, which, by flowing abundantly out of the} 
breast and spleen, swells suddenly the lungs, and forces the 
air out with a noise or inarticulate sound, which by the mo- 
tions it impresses on the diaphragm and throat, sets the mus-| 
cles of the face in agitation. He gives a reason why great| 
joy does not excite laughter, because the lungs are then tou, 
full of blood. According to him, laughter is produced by 
the surprise of admiration mingled with some emotion of 
hatred. 

This opinion of Descartes, on the causes of laughter, can- 
not be well admitted. It is not always the effect of surprise, | 
for we laugh at things we know already, and the same thing 
excites laughter several times over. It is still Jess the effect 
of admiration, as admiration rather produces a serious dis-' 
position, and its excess rendersimmovable. Besides, laughter 
is the effect of the contrary of admiration, which is mockery : 
and, according to common notions, the admirable and ridicu- 
lous are contradictory. The emotion also of hatred seems| 
very ill combined with laughter. 

Descartes says, in the same treatise of the passions, that 
hatred is never without sorrow. Jt must therefore be very 
improper to attribute laughter to hatred, as one of its princi 
pal causes. , 

Hobbes, in his discourse on Human Nature, says tha! 
laughter is a sudden glory arising from a sudden conception 
of some eminence in ourselves, by a comparison with the 
infirmities of another; or, in other words, this elation, o1 
pride of heart, arises from his comparing bimself with an 
object ‘below him, whether he be a natural or an artificia’ 
fool. When a man laughs excessively, instead of saying he 
is merry, you should say he is proud. Man is the merries: 
species in the world; all above and below him are serious 
Laughter unbraces the mind, slackens and unlooses the fac. 
ulties of the soul, and, like the breaking out of the sun, dis 
pels clouds from the mind. 

These notions of Hobbes on laughter are not quite unex 
ceptionable, so that it may be said with greater propriet 
than appears from either of the philosophers, that laughter 
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is caused by sentiments of contempt and joy, intermixed 
commonly with surprise. Its basis iscontempt; one always 
laughs at the expense of something. Laughter is accom- 
panied with joy, which consists in a return of self-love on 
uself, and in the satisfaction of being free from the imper- 
fection that is laughed at. It is frequently accompanied with 
surprise, which contributes greatly to promote it; for it is 
rare that things foreseen, and to which one is accustomed. 
excite laughter. 

Vives informs us of a strange particular, in regard to bim- 
self, that, when he had been for a lang time without eating, 
the first morsels he put into bis month obliged him to burst 
out a laughing. 

Loud and profuse laughing is very contrary to decency 
and politeness. Decent and moderate laughter is a mark of 









verity in never laughing. Nothing shows more sense than 


If laughter was produced by the sentiments to which Des- 


admiration, and should feel a violent hatred. 


stock of self-love, which few men pardon when made too 
much show of. 

Every man, says Plato, in his laws, ought to abstain from 
immoderate laughter, and immoderate tears, concealing as 
well as he can the overflowing, either of joy or of grief, and 
composing himself with decency, whether his demon has 
been favorable or unfavorable. He should console himself 
in all cases, with the hopes that God will one day bestow 
those blessings on him, which he has alloted to good men ; 
and, if any ills befall him, that God will lessen and change 
itinto good ; and, if on the contrary, any good has befriended 
him, he is to hope for a continuance of its enjoyments. 

Plato, likewise, in his republic, condemns profuse laughter 
as highly indecent in men of any character; and he blames 
Homer for introducing the gods in a violent fit of laughter 
at the awkwardness of Vuican. 

Joy, though not productive of laughter, is, notwithstanding, 
productive of many admirable effects, in regard to health. 
It animates and multiplies the animal spirits; it facilitates 
the circulation of the blood ; it contributes to digestion, and 
gives the chyle a good quality. It makes the complexion 
more florid and fine, and sparkles in the eyes, which are 
called with reason the mirrors of the soul. Yet joy, at the 
same time. opens the door of our hearts to give admittance | 
to dangerous passions, if we are not upon our guard againsi 
its emotions. 


BURNING OF THE PACHA’S FRIGATE. 


{The following account of the destruction of the Pacha’s ship by Ca- 
naris, soon after the bloody massacre at Scio, is taken from a lecture 
of Prof. Castanis, an extract of which is published in the Louisville 
News:- Letter. ] 

Tue O:toman fleet was at anchor in the straits of Tchesme, 
between Scio and Asia Minor; two of its frigates cruised as 
sentinels night and day. The Turkish Admiral, thinking 
that the example of Scio would force Samos to capitulate, | 
sent a formal summons, and awaited a reply. The Sunitens, | 
with their characteristic good-natured obstinacy, after delay- 
ing the messengers till their patience was exhausted, dismiss- 
ed them with the answer, that their conclusion could not be | 
formed immediately formed, and that they had adjourned it. 

The Egyptian fleet, having landed trooos in Candia, pro- 
ceeded to join that of the Captain Pacha. The fast of Ra- 
mazan, which the Turks were then keeping, rendered them 
more indolent than usual. 

On the 30th of May, fifteen vessels, with three fire-boats, | 
under Miaulis, entered the straits of Scio from the north. | 
The two Ovtoman sentinel frigates veered, and fired their| 
zuns as a signal to warn the Admiral of the danger. The 
whole Ottoman fleet departed in the greatest disorder. _Miau- 
lis attacked the admiral’s ship with a fire-boat, which failed 
f effect through too much precipitation ; the other two fire- | 
hoats were equally unsuccessful. | 

“ After this fruitless attempt of the Greek fleet, a council 
of war was held; and it was agreed to send by night two) 
fire-boats against the enemy. Constantine Canaris, of Ip-| 
~ara, and George Peppines, of Hydra, offered themselves as | 
eaders of this enterprise, which demanded as much boldness 
1s skill. Two brigs transformed into fire-boats were imme- 
liately manned by the two captains, who were accompanied | 
by thirty-four determined marines. 








i 
| 
| 
| 


wisdom. For there would be too much affectation and se-| 
knowing how to laugh seasonably, and in a discreet manner. | 


cartes attributes it, it would follow, that he who bursts out)|by the Greeks, both lay between two seventy-fours. 
into loud fits of laughter, should be struck with a strong |/night the Pacha’s ship had on board nearly a thousand cap- 
Loud peals of||tive Sciots and 2286 Mussulmans ; for, according fo religious 
laughter are extremely offensive, being the indexes of a great ||usage during the Ramazan, the Admiral gave audience on 
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They started in the night of the 17th of Jane. The folk 
lowing night a division of the Greek fleet was to be sent to 


protect their daring expedition. 


* 7 * * * * * 


It was now the evening of the memorable nineteenth of 
Jone. * * * The two black fire-ships, manned by 
Canaris and Peppines, and their thirty-four brave marines, 
were advancing with their sails dimly glancing in the beams 
of the moon, which was terminating her last phasis, and 
| throwing a veil over their daring enterprise. 

They hoisted the flag of the nation the most friendly to 
‘heir foes, the Austrian colors, and sailed towards the straits 
of Scio. 

At this time the Turkish sentinel frigates, appointed to 
||cruise up and down before the fleet, had neglected their duty, 
and cast anchor near the head of the straits. The main 
body of the fleet lay directly opposite the city, in mid-chan- 
nel. The Captain Pacha’s ship, of eighty guns, and the 
|| Vice-Admiral’s, which were the objects of the revenge sought 
That 





board of his own ship, and, after discharging the affairs of 
the evening, all the staff of the fleet were there to receive 
jorders for the following day, and pay their court to the com- 
|mander-in-chief. P 

| The fire-ships boldly entered the straits of Scio, and ran 
inear the sentinel frigates. On being hailed, they replied 
that they were Austrian merchantmen, bound to Smyrna. 
Being allowed to pass unmolested by these frigates, they 
iwere the less liable to be suspected by the other portion of 
ithe feet. The wind was afi, and unless it changed, would 
|prevent their escape, in the case of danger. The crew be- 
gan to express great reluctance, but were inspired with the 
hope of success by the assurance of Canaris. 

| To increase the deception, and tu discover the objects of 
‘attack, the fire-ships were steered directly towards the main 
‘body of the fleet. After approaching near enough to distin- 
jguish the Captain Pacha’s ship and the Vice-Admiral’s by 
‘the fleet-lights, they were hailed and ordered to keep away. 
\They accordingly tacked and stood for Tchesme, slowly ad- 
vancing during four hours and gradually drifting towards 
‘the fleet, the crew of which had become torpid through ex- 
cess of feasting ; because during the Ramazan the day is 
spent in fasting and the night in revels. At last the two 
thousand Turks on the Admiral’s ship, overwhelmed by tor- 
por, stretched themselves upon the deck, which could hardiy 
jaflord them sufficient room for comfortable repose. There 
they lay in rows like sheep. 

Soon a favorable breeze arose, and Canaris tacked and 
steered directly towards the Pacha’s ship. Suddeniy the 
Greek sailors, being dazzled by a flash from heaven, looked 
upward, and saw a brilliant meteor shooting towards them ; 
and they hailed it as an omen of triumph. 

Some of the watch on board of the Pacha’s ship, seeing 
the fire-ships returning, raised the alarm, crying “ Chrisiz 
attes ghemisi Ghellior !” — “the rebel fire-ships are coming!” 
At the same time the Mussulmans on the deck, were awa- 
i|kened from sleep, and arose in the greatest terror, invoking 
jAllab. In spite of their ideas of fate, they did not preserve 
sufficient presence of mind to resist the approach*of the fire- 
ships. A few shots were fired, which severely damaged the 
ifire-ship of Peppines. But Canaris stood alone, unprotected 
and uninjured, on the prow of his ship, while his marines 
| were defended by the bulwarks. The whole fleet, supposing 
\that Canaris would sacrifice every ship, began to lower boats, 
some of which were immediately sunk by the crowds which 
|were anxious to escapeinthem. The sea was full of drown- 
ing Moslems. 

The breeze freshened, and the fire-vessel of Canaris darted, 
jand in an instant, with a terrific shock, ran the Pacha’s ship 


! 
| 





t 








\\on board the starboard bow, to which it was next attached 


firmly by the grappling irons. The bullets whistled harm- 
jiessly about Canaris, who took the pan of burning coals and 
jscattered them among the combustibles, crying as he entered 
jthe boat which his men had just lowered, “‘O Kanares 
eton!” — “Tt was Canaris!”’ 

The fire-ship was soon in a blaze, and Canaris through the 
opposing boats of the fleet was cutting his way, and effected 
his escape withoat the loss of a man. 

The Captain Pacha’s ship was already blazing on one side. 
The Turks were crying to Allah, and the captives on board in- 
voking the Virgin. The Pacha left his bed, and wearing only 
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a slight covering. and cutting his way through the crowd will. 
his scimitar, rashed upon deck. He begged for aid, erying. 
“ Ahmet Mahommed bourda diema!”’ — is there no Ahmet (ot 
Mahomet) to assist me?” The Pacha who had smiled a! 
myriads of deaths inflicted by his orders, shuddered at the 
idea of his own. Buta boat has been lowered, and by cat- 
ting off the hands of his coward subjects, the Pacha has suc- 
eeeded in entering with a few attendants. But in the sea 
he is every moment obliged to destroy wretches, who cling 
to his boat, begging for life in the name of his own God and 
Prophet. 

The Pacha’s ship is blazing every moment higher. The 
masts are crackling in the flames. The loaded guns of the 
ill-fated ship are discharged by the heat of the conflagration. 
and are carrying destraciion through the fleet, which has 
cat all its cables and prepared to escape. At the same time 
the cannon of the castle are opened upon it to sink it, and 
prevent the dreadful ruin. 

But shall the Pacha, the principle mark of the vengeance] 
of Canaris, escape? No. Already has he received a mortal 
wound from a fragment of the tottering mast, before he could |! 
detach his boat from the helpless. wretches that clung to it}} 
for deliverance. He is placed on the shore of Scio, by a few 
faithful attendants, there to lie as an offering to the manes 
of those innocent beings, whose blood, by his orders was sac- 
rificed to his rapacity. 

But the Pacha’s ship displays one broad sheet of flame, 
and the explosion of the magazine is expected. Suddenly! 
from the sea, arises as far as heaven, a blazing mass of) 
fragments of wood and human bodies! The whole island 
shook as by an earthquake. The air was for a moment) 
filled with the fragments which the next moment saw drift- 
ing towards the shores of Scio and Asia. Three thousand’! 
Tarks, with their commander, atoned by their death, for the) 
violation of Sciot innocence. 


For the Boston Weekly Magazine. 


COLLECTANEA MINORA. 
NUMBER EIGHT. 


Persons who are conscious of their own integrity, are sat- 
isfied with themselves and condition, and survey all about. 
them with a flow of good will; as trees which like their | 
soil, shoot out in expressions of kinduess and gratefully), 
bend, beneath their own precious load, to the hand of the 
gatherer. 

It is a happiness to carry that sort of mind into the world, 
which adopts nothing bat by choice; which contracts a 
habit of politeness, without taking up the ridiculousness of 
it, and which the contagion of the most reputable examples 
cannot corrupt. | 

Suffering in a right manner and enduring with a good | 
grace, have always been regarded as the chief excellence of | 
the human character. Where danger and adversity end, | 
the hero ceases. | 

Authority is a tyrant only over the outward behavior; iu! 
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suffering much more in a great variety of ways. Thus af-|/:lmost one minute south, that is, near seventy leagues south 
fiction grows lighter by comparison, and our selfish sorrows || of Quito; being under the same meridian nearly, and about 
vanish in the contemplations of others’ woes. sighly leagues from the coast of Peru. Its elevation is a 

One should be singular in nothing but goodness, and un-|;/mean between that of the mountains which form the vast 
complaisant in nothing bat vice; for singularity in trifles is|}:hain of the Andes, and the valleys of the coast. The quick- 
ridiculous. silver stood at Loxa at twenty-one inches eight lines, whence 

To be agreeable, one should have his mind open to receive ||it may be concluded, on comparing several experiments, 
what pleases others, and not be obstinately bent on his own||:hat Loxa is about eight hundred toises above the level of 
ihe sea. The climate is very pleasant, and the heats are in- 
teed great, but not excessive. ‘ 

The best quinquina, at least that of most repute, is found 
on the mountain of Cajanuma, about two leagues and a half 
‘o the south of Loxa; and from thence came the first that 
was carried to Europe. Within these sixty years, the deal- 
ers have obtained a certificate from a notary, that their quin- 
quina is of the growth of Cajanuma. 

SITUATION OF WARSAW AT THE BREAKING OUT OF THE The quinquina tree never grows on plains ; it rises straight, 

POLISH REVOLUTION OF 1830. and may be seen at a great distance above the tops of other 

Tue city of Warsaw is situated on the left bank of the||trees about it; for it is never found in groves, but single, 
Vistula, which empties into the Baltic at a distance of about |\and scattered ap and down among others of various sorts. 
500 miles. On the right bank of the Vistula, opposite to||If they are permitted to stand, they grow very large, some- 
Warsaw, lies the subarb called Praga, which communicates |/times larger than a man’s body. The middle size are eight 


pleasure. 
It is a mean want of resolution in a good man, to be unable 
to do a virtuous action with as much confidence.as an impu- 


dent man will do an ill one. 





MISCELLANIES, 





| with Warsaw by two splendid and elegant bridges, built on |/or nine inches in diameter ; but it is now rare to find them 


floating boats. The population of the city in 1830, was|jof these dimensions upon the mountain. The trees from 
140,000, and that of the suburb of Praga, 27,000, not count-!}whence the first bark was taken, which were very large, are 
ing the foreigners. all dead, having been entirely stripped, which infallibly kills 
The circumference of both Warsaw and Praga has been||them when they come to be old. Experience has shown, 
over 26 English miles. The city is situated on a hill, and||that stripping kills some of the young ones also, but the 
was surrounded by a rampart or bulwark, in the form of an|\greatest part escape. For this operation, they use a com- 
irregular circle, the ends of which joined with the Vistula. |/mon knife, which they hold in both hands ; the barker sticks 
The 12,000 Russians who had garrisoned Warsaw since||it into the bark as high as he can reach, and so draws it 
1815, were lodged in the barracks built in the reign of Alex-||\downwards as low as he can. It does not appear that the 
ander, which were situated at the extremities of the city, and |/trees which grow where the old ones stood, have less virtue, 
communicated one with the other by a McAdamized road, ||the situation and soil being the same. The difference, if 
planted with the poplar, which runs around the circle of the|/there be any, may arise, perhaps, from the different ages of 
circumference of the city. There was also in Warsaw a|/the trees. Few but young ones are now to be met with. 
Polish army of 3,000 men; they were divided into small|| . At Loxa, heretofore, they have preferred the coarsest bark, 
detachments and lodged in the same barracks, but in sep-|jand laid it by as a rarity ; but now the finest is most es- 
arate pavilions. Besides, there were two barracks in the|/teemed. The merchants may possibiy find their account in 
middle of the city, one of which was occupied by 1200 of||it, as-it takes less room in packing. Formerly, a director of 
the 4th Polish regiment, and the other by the Russian guards. |/the English South Sea Company at Panama, through whom 


| The arsenal, in which we had 80,000 stand of arms of dif-|/all the quinquina that used to go to Europe passed, asserted 


ferent descriptions, was situated near the last mentioned | that the preference given to the fine bark was in consequence 
of several chemical analyses and experiments which had 
It seems probable, 


barracks. 
On the southern extremity of the city was the palace called ||/been made on both sorts in England. 


|the Bellvedere, where resided the Grand Duke Constantine. ||that the difficulty of thoroughly drying the large coarse 


The palace was fortified by an iron enclosure, surrounded |/bark, and the humidity it is naturally apt to contract and re- 
by a deep ditch, over which were three very narrow arching ||tain, contributed to bring it into disrepute. Vulgar preju- 
bridges, which alone admitted communication with the|/dice will have it, that to lose nothing of its virtue, the tree 
creatures living in this focus of Asiatic despotism. It was||should be barked in the moon’s decrease, and on the east 
connected with the city by a splendid walk, one mile and a/jside. These circumstances, as also its being gathered on 
half long, planted with the poplar tree, in five parallel lines, |; the mountain of Cajanuma, were certified by a notary in 
on the right hand of which was a beautiful meadow, and on ||1735, when the Marquis de Castelfuerte procured a quantity 
its left hand were delightful viilas, a splendid hospital, and ||of quinquina from Loxa, to carry to Spain on his return. 

a charming and rich botanic garden, in the middle of which|| But for the sake of not being idle three-quarters of the 


rose an imposing astronomical observatory. The rear of||year, this prejudice was pretty well got over; and all sea- 


has no sway over the inward sentiments. When we pre- | this palace was separated, by the garden of the grand Duke, ||sons of the year are found equally proper, provided the 
scribe a course of conduct to others, we should represent the | from a romantic thicket, called Lazienki Firlewihee, which||weather is dry. The bark, after taking it away, should be 
reasons and motives for it, and give them a relish for what lis situated lower on a plain; and in the middle of which,|jexposed to the sun several days together, and for its better 


we advise. || amid many charming and beautiful fountains, cascades, and ||preservation, should not be packed till it has Jost all its hu- 


A power of self-denial and a contempt of pleasures, are | sweet streamlets, guarded by a number of majestic and im-||midity ; and this is an essential circumstance. It is not un- 
proofs to a capacity to endure pain and trouble ; moderation | posing statues of marble bronze, and alabaster, arise the rich||common, for want of this precaution before the packing, to 


both in joys and sorrows, is peculiar to great minds. | 
An honest man may pursue both ambition and interest, | 
“ but he will seek them only by lawful means; he may have. 

‘ 


address and skill, without subtelty; dexterity without in- 





royal summer palace and a public summer theatre. 


It was||find it mouldy, and then the merchants are apt to lay the 


in this delightful spot, at a,distance‘of half a mile from the||fault upon the moon, rather than upon the negligence of 
grand Duke's palace, that lived the heroes of the night of||those who did not dry it. 


the 29th of November, the Lieutenant Wysochi, and the 163! 


The leaves are fixed to a stem about half an inch long ; 


trigne ; complaisance without flattery, dissimulation without | Ensigns of the Military School, who begun our revolution.||they are smooth, and of a fine green, which is deep on the 
They were guarded by two Russian regiments of cavalry,|jupper side, and bright beneath. Their outline is even, and 
numbering 2,400 men, who were quartered in the barracks|jof the shape of a lance, being rounded at bottom, and termi- 


hypocrisy. 

It was inscribed on the monument of a Grecian lady, that 
though her father, husband, brothers and sons were kings, | 
her mind was never inflated with insolence. 

It is the practice of cowards to abuse men, and to cease. 
when they are answered. 

A favor bestowed with reluctance, is like a stony piece of 
bread given to a starving man, which is necessary for life, 
but almost chokes him in swallowing it. 

A spiteful saying gratifies so many little passions in those 
who hear it, that it generally meets with a good reception ; 
and hence ill-nature is too often taken for wit. 


. 


Pity is the under passion of a noble spirit; and to a great, 
mind, instances of generosity and compassion give more 
Pleasure than mirth and jollity to the gay and trifling. 

Let any man consider, when he is grieved at some trifling 
disappointment, that at the very same time there are pred 


|| School. 
city of Warsaw, there were 6,000 Cossacks on the frontier of 


at a distance of less than half a mile from their Military 
Beside the 12,000 Russians who garrisoned the 


the kingdom, and 150,000 troops in the provinces incorpo- 
rated with Russia, in virtue of the three partitions of Poland. 
The remainder of the Autocrat’s army, amounting to over 
600.000 men, were in the farther dominions of his Empire. — 
Major Tochman’s Lectures on Poland. 





THE QUINQUINA TREE. 
Loxa, or Loja, which is pronounced with a guttural aspi- 
ration familiar to the Spanish language, is a small town 
built by Mercadillo, one of Gunzales Pizafro’s captains, 1546 
in an agreeable valley, on the river Catamayo. The meri- 
dian altitudes of the sun, give its latitude four degrees and 


nating in a point; they are, for the most part, an inch and 
a half or two inches broad, and two and a half or three inches 
long. 


AMERICAN WOMEN. 

No American woman fa!ls into tle toils of matrimony as 
into a snare held out to her simplicity and ignorance. She 
has been taught beforehand what is expected of her, and 
voluntarily and freely does she enter upon this engagement. 
She supports her new condition with courage, because she 
chose it. As in America paternal discipline is very relaxed, 
and the conjugal very strict, a young woman does not con- 
iract the latter without considerable circumspection and ap- 
prehension. Prococious marriages are rare.- Thus Ameri- 
can women do not marry.until their understandings are ex- 
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ercised and ripened — whereas in other countries most wonien 
generally only begin to exercise and ripen their understand- ithe father would harbor the least doubt of Campbell’s sin- 


ings after marriage. * * When the time for choosing aj cerity ; nevertheless, the two young men went forth privately 
husband is arrived, that stern and cold reasoning power||to make observations. They overheard the common soldiers 
which has been educated and invigorated by the free obser- say they liked not the work; and that though they would 
vation of the world, teaches an American woman that a//willingly have fought the McDonalds of the glen fairly, in 
spirit of levity and independence in the bonds of marriage||the field, they held it base to murder them in cold blood ; 
is a constant subject of annoyance, not of pleasure : it tells/|but that their officers were answerable for their treachery. 
her that the amusements of the girl cannot become the re-|| When the youths hurried back to apprise their father of their 
creations of the wife,—and that the sources of a married||immediate danger, they saw the house already surrounded, 
woman’s happiness are in the home of herbusband. As she||they heardthe discharge of muskets, the shrieks of women 
clearly discerns beforehand the only road that can lead to|/and children, and, being destitute of arms, secured their own 
happiness, she enters upon it at once, and follows it to the|/lives by immediate flight. The savage ministers of ven- 
end, without seeking to turn back. The same strength of | geance had entered the old man’s chamber and shot him 
purpose which the young wives of America display, in bend-||through the head. He fell down in the arms of his wife, 
ing themselves at once, and without repining, to the austere ||who died next day, distracted by the horror of the husband’s 
duties of their new condition, is no less manifest in all the|/late. 

great trials of their lives. In no country in the world are|} The Laird of Auchintrinchen, McDonald’s guest, who had 
private fortunes more precarious than they are in the United |/three months before this period submitted te the government, 
States. It is not ancommon for the same man, in the course ||and at this very time had a protection in his pocket, was put 
of his life, to rise and sink again through all the grades/|to death without a question ; a boy of eight years, who fell 
which lead from opulence to poverty. American women|jat Campbell's feet, imploring mercy, was stabbed to the heart 
support these vicissitudes with calm and unquenchable en-|/by one Drummond, a subaliern officer. Eight and thirty 
ergy; it would seem that their desires contract, as easily as||persons suffered in this manner, the greater part of whom 
they expand, with their fortunes. The greater part of the|| were surprised in their beds, and hurried into eternity before 
adventurers who migrate every year to people the western |/they had time to implore Divine mercy. The design was to 
wilds, belong, as I observed in the former part of this work, |/tutcher all the males under seventy that lived in the valley, 
to the old Anglo-American race of the Northern States.||the number of whom amounted to two hundred; but some 
Many of these men, who rush so boldly onward in pursuit|/of the detachments did not arrive in time to secure the passes, 
of wealth, were already in the enjoyment of a competency |/so that one hundred and sixty escaped. 

in their own part of the country. Campbell, having perpetrated this bratal massacre, ordered 

They take their wives along with them, and make them |/all the houses to be burned, made a prey of all the cattle and 
share the countless perils and privations which always at-|/etiects that were found in the valley, and left the helpless 
tended the commencement of these expeditions. I have};women and children whose fathers and husbands he had 
ofien met, even on the verge of the wilderness, with young|/murdered, naked and forlorn, without covering, food or shel- 
women, who, afier having been brought up amidst all the|/ter, in the midst of the snow that covered the face of the 
comforts of the large towns of New England, had passed, || whole country, at a distance of six long miles from any in- 
almost without any intermediate stage, from the wealthy|/habited place. Distracted with grief and horror, surrounded 
abode of their parents, to a comfortless hotel in a forest.||with the shades of night, shivering with cold, and appalled 
Fever, solitude, and a tedious life had not broken the springs|/ with the apprehension of immediate death from the swords 
of their courage. Their features were impaired and faded, but|/of those who had sacrificed their friends and kinsmen, they 
their looks were firm ; they appeared at once sad and resolute.|jcould not endure such a complication of calamities, but gen- 
erally perished in the waste before they could receive the 
least comfort or assistance. | 

Tar following are the historical facts upon which Serjeant|} This barbarous measure, perpetrated under the sanction 
Talfourd’s “Glencoe” is founded. of King William’s authority, though it answered the imme- 

McDonald, of Glencoe, having been one day later than the||diate purpose of the government, by striking terror into the 
time prescribed in making his submission to King William, | hearts of the Jacobin Highlanders, excited the horror of all 
the Earl of Breadalbin, his private enemy, devoted him to!|those who had not renounced every sentiment of humanity, 
destruction. He represented him at court as an incorrigible||and produced such an aversion to the government, as all the 
rebel and a ruffian inured to bloodshed and rapine, whoj/acts of the ministers could never totally surmount. 
would never be obedient to the laws of his country, nor live — 
peaceably under any sovereign. He observed that he had no TARTAR WOMEN, OR THE TABLES TURNED. 
regard to the proclamation ; and proposed that the govern-|! Passine up the defile, we observed Tartar women creeping 
ment should sacrifice him to the quiet or the kingdom, by|/about the among the tombs and ruined mosques, in snow 
extirpating him, with his family and attendants, by military||white veils, which made them appear as so many ghosts, 
execution. His advice was supported by suggestions of the||sometimes covering all their face except the eyes, at others 
other Scottish ministers; and the king, whose chief virtue concealing the whole of the head. As if their veils were not 
was not humanity, signed a warrant for the destruction of|/a sufficient screen, no sooner do they behold a man than they 
those unhappy people, though it does not appear that he|/hang down their heads, and often endeavor to get out of sight 
knew of McDonald’s submission. An order for this barbarous|| by running away. 
execution, signed and countersigned by his Majesty’s own|| An English servant, observing this aversion in the Tartar 
hand,. being transmitted to the Minister of Stair, Secretary || women to being seen, deemed it an act of rudeness to give 
of Scotland, he sent particular directions to Livingstone, who||them the trouble of hiding their faces and running away on 
commanded the troops in that kingdom, to put the inhabitants|/his account ; therefore, whenever he encountered any of them 
of Glencoe to the sword, charging -him to take no prisoners. | he used to cover his face, and take to his heels to conceal | 
that the scene might be more terrible. himself in the first place that presented itself. ‘This passed 

In the month of February, Captain Campbell of Glenlyon,|| unnoticed for some time, but at length the Tartar women, 
by viewsé of an order from Major Duncanson, marched into||struck with the singularity of seeing a man always avoid 
the valley of Glencoe, with a company of soldiers belonging||them, and endeavor to conceal himself from “their observa- 
to Argyle’s Highland regiment, on pretence of levying the/jtion, let fall a portion of their veils when they next met him, 
arrears of the land tax and hearth money. When McDo-|| which only caused him to ran faster than before. This ex- 
nald demanded whether they came as friends or foes, he an-||cited their curiosity to such a degree, that at length they 
swered as friends, and promised upon his honor that neither||fairly hunted him, and, after following him in parties to his 
he nor his people should sustain the least injary. In conse-||hiding place, with their veils off, were resolved to see the 
quence of this declaration, he and his men were received||man who, for the first time, at the approach of a woman, 
with the most cordial hospitality, and lived fifteen days with} concealed himself, and actually demanded an explanation. 
the men in the valley, in all the appearance of the most un- ae 
anterrupted friendship. 

At length the fatal period approached. McDonald and 
Captain Campbell having passed the day together, parted 
about seven in the evening with mutual expressions of the 
warmest friendship. The younger McDonald perceiving the 
goard doubled, began to suspect some treachery, and com- 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 








THE FALLS OF RIUKAN FOS, NORWAY. 

Bor hark! we are still far away from the Falls, and yet 
their roar is already heard. We had been climbing without 
intermission for several miles, and there is another terrible 
hill before we dismount ; at its foot several large and dan- 
gerous torrents are yet to be crossed. As we rise, houses, 


| 
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| municated his suspicion to his brother; but neither he nor|/even at this remote and elevated point of the valley, are seen 


nestling among the copse, or completely overshadowed by 
some trees of noble growth. 

The track rises higher and higher, that it seems impos. 
sible for our wearied horses to reach the top. At last the 
path seems to terminate—a huge precipice bars all ad. 
vance. Leaving the horses in a-deserted hut, we get round 
the interposing rock —climb on our hands and knees —turn 
a soft green point—and in another moment the Fall bursts 
upon us in all its beauty and sublimity. Above the Falls, 
the river is seen slanting through a naked ravine in a long 
inclined bed, where it flows smoothly and swiftly, without a 
pool to rest in, or a rock to break on, till in one moment, 
from clear and foamless water, it vanishes in white clouds 
of spray ; with a single plunge it has fallen four hundred and 
fifty feet in a vast gulph scooped from the solid marble! So 
tremendous is the shock, that even at this distance the moun- 
taintrembles. From the immense height of the Fall, the body 
of the water is lost sight of long before it reaches the bottom ; 
instantly it recovers itself, however, and rises back to the 
very summit in light vapory clouds, bounding and curling 
upward, till the whole basin and the retreating hollows are 
full of wreaths upon wreaths of fantastic beauty. A match- 
less sight! The floating masses are ever varying their 
forms ; now they are like the rich foliage of lofty trees 
waving in the summer gale, now like the gilded clouds at 
even. Their beauty is singularly heightened by the black- 
ness of the surrounding rocks, and the deep green of the 
sward above. Lofty as the Fail itself is, there are yet loftier 
mountains round it, whose imposing masses greatly increase 
the effect of the impressive scene. The sound of the cata- 
ract is at times louder than the loudest thander, filling the 
air for miles, with peals of terrible distinetness. On listen- 
ing to it for a while, the head’ begins toturn. Altogether, 
the height—the mass of water —the ebon darkness of the 
surrounding rocks —the silence of the green spot we cling to 
in viewing it, backed by a huge triangle of swarthy basalt — 
the streaks of snow on the heights —the small hut creeping 
near the brink —the river rushing triumphantly out of the 
caldron it has escaped from in despite of so fierce a trial — 
every adjunct required by taste, unite to make this scene one 
of the most magnificent that Nature presents. — Bremner’s 
Excursions in Norway. 
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WESTERN SKETCHES. 
OR, LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI.—NO. IV. 

WE resume the sketches of our western correspondent, and 
without farther preamble proceed to follow him on to Galena. 
We invite attention to the cheerful tone of the following pas- 
sage. Luxurious this kind of travelling certainly is not. 
Few of our invalid Saratoga tourists, probably, will for some 
years venture into the region referred to here, by way of a 
pleasure-trip—not even “in search of the picturesque.” 
Our friend goes over the ground with a true traveller’s spirit. 

“Jn my last I left you, I think, at the R—river. The cap- 
tain, cn the morning of my departure, escorted me tothe ferry, 
having previously arranged all matters to meet my conve- 
nience in getting on: and here, after receiving bis most 
hearty good wishes, with the grasp affectionate, we parted. 
[ rode about ten miles, to reach the ‘stage,’ at ‘ Buffalo 
Grove.” The villages are frequently thus called —for the 
reason that they are built at the verge of the wood, thus being 
backed by timber. They front the wide extending prairie, 
upon which lie the farms, which can be extended miles along 
it. This settlement embraced some ten or fifteen houses, 
including a tolerable tavern, (the ‘stage house,’) and all 
things looked flourishing. The next morning, at four, 1 was 
to take stage for Galena—a day’s ride. In the evening it 
rained. At midnight the stage, alias wagon, arrived, land- 
ing six passengers, two of whom were ladies ; they had been 
ten hours coming twelve miles, having wandered, in crossing 
the prairie in a severe storm, out of the track. In the morn- 
ing, at six, we all started, making eight in the same convey- 
ance. We soon had to encounter the weather of the day be- 
fore — but we now had the advantage of daylight before us, 
and kept in the track, even making merry, in the midst of 
of the most driving storm I have ever been exposed to. At 
the last stage but one, so bad was the road, the company 
was divided, and put into two wagons, having then thirty 
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miles to ride. We went fifteen the first heat, which b brought | sacrifice ; and unhesitatingly resigned in favor of his younger 
us after dark to ‘ Winters’,’ the stage proprietor and mail- '| brother, Nicholas, his title to the throne; and, contenting 
contractor. Completely soaked through, we hailed this place || himself with the government of the Russian division of Po- 
with right glad feelings ;—and it was a house, that the || land, exchanged, for the hand of the fair Gradzinska, the 
wearied traveller might well rejoice in. Here we determined | mightiest empire of the world —a deed, which, if the charac- 
to spend the night at all events—and here all the party,| ter and virtues of the lady have not been exaggerated, did 
except the parson and the two ladies, dismounted ; he being|/equal credit to his head and his heart; a compliment this, to 
resolved not to violate his fixed rule, going on to Galena||the ladies, which, as few of our sex have the power, the ladies 
with the mail, that night, as the morrow was the Sabbath.||know not how maay would have the good sense to pay it. 








In the morning, greatly refreshed, our party took the extra, | 


which had waited over night for us, and with as clear and) 
pure an atmosphere as man ever breathed, rode through a/|too generally sacrificed to atility. It would be better for 


country as interesting, as lovely, as man ever beheld. It) us, if more effurt were made to combine the two, and we are 
was the great mineral region of the west. I cannot describe || happy to acknowledge that in some instances a proper atten- 
it, although the peculiar formation of the cliffs, with the jut-|/tion is beginning to be paid to this union. The extent to 
ting, sideway ridges of stone, taking every variety of inelt- which the English carry their notions in this respect is well 
nation, rendered the scene uniike any other country I had || illustrated in the following extract from the journal of Rev. 
seen. Here lies embedded lead to an inexhaustible ex-| C. P. Grosvenor, during a recent visit to-England. He is 
tent. We were now in a hill country. We continued to} describing the route from Liverpool to London. ‘I have seen 
ascend, aud each summit surmounted brought new views Si but one spot, and that only about one acre of land, which has 
our already delighted eyes, till at last a most beautifully va-|/not the smooth appearance of a garden, every nook and cor- 
riegated country, embracing some forty miles backed by the//ner of which is “reduced to order and beautiful form, avd 
‘Blue Mountain,’(in Missouri, ) completed our series of scenes. ||either adorned with vegetable green, or tastefully prepared 

« The storm of the day before had rarefied the atmosphere, || for the reception of the seeds. Even the pastare lands have 
and nature now appeared dressed in her most splendid au- this aspect, and the trees, whether growing single, or in clus- 
tumnalattire. The scene did not appear like the ‘ wild lands.’ ters, or groves—stretching in rows through the plains, or 
It was more like a cultivated region, of ages of improvement.||crowning the hills, shading the winding, secluded path, or 

«« Winding through this alternate scene of hill and valley, | edging an avenue or a road, whether the apple or the oak, 
the Mississippi, for the first time met my eye. It appeared|jexhibit the same refinement. Every building is of brick, 
liked a marked line of refiecting glass. Its nearest point||excepting a few of stone. Every field is hedged with the 
was distant some ten or twelve miles. Beneath us, as it were,|{hawthorn, and every garden enclosed with it. The railroad 
the pretty town of Galena lay stretched along the base of | is itself an unbroken ornament. The bottom of it is, as it 
a rough‘coated hill, bordered by a smaller river. We were! 
three or four miles from it, but the well built tenements around triple track, laid with great exactness — scores of bridges, of 
us told already of the prosperity of the people. And now! ||hewn stone and brick, arch the road, which, also, passes 
felt that [ had come again to a spot of civilization, and was |under some nine or ten long arches, which are from three 
in the midst of a well conducted community ; and the thought hundred feet to more than half a milein length. The ditches 
was refreshing; for in the journey of the last two weeks,|/on the sides of the railroad are made of well laid brick, and 
I had been confined to the society of stage drivers, hostlers, '|the sloping sides of the banks, where the road lies through 


squatters, and nondescripts, quite long enough. Here my) somewhat elevated ground, are cut, as with a plane, and cov- 
ered with grass.” 


land-pilgrimage, my travelling in carts, through sloughs —at! 
midnight —(however beautiful the region I had passed, 
through had proved to me,) would give place to steambuat 


Uritiry anp Ornamenrt.—In our country, ornament: is 



















































Berrine on Exections. — An instance of the demoralizing 
conveyance. Consider what a blessing, in such a country, jand dangerous results of this villanous practice is given in 
a southern paper. A regular better on elections, who had 


this must be! 
«« Let me give you here a note of the costume I had worn. |staked twenty-five hundred dollars in a recent canvass, feel- 


My attire, as you may suppose, was adapted to the condition 
of the travelling. This included a short jacket, cap, and’ 
India-rubber over-hauls, which buttoned rvund my waist, 
(impervious to water,) all which I had put on at Detroit. [ 
thereby disregarded mud, water, or rough usage, and had no! 
respect for persons,—the outer man, through the various, 


scenes of my long extended journey, showing marks of west- :  _ 
ern peregrination, but proving ‘none the worse for the wear.’”| Mr. Hanineton has added the Conflagration of Moscow 
||to his dioramic exhibition at Concert Hall. 


CWeeklp Mecoryv. 


The State census has just been completed. The total pop- 
ulation is 718,000. The Senators are now appointed by the 
population. The Advertiser says—The census now taken 
does not include State paupers, convicts in the State prison, 
tenants of the hospitals, jails, &c., nor students in colleges 
and academies, unless the families to which they belong are 
inhabitants of the State. With this reduction of the aggre- 
gate numbers, there is an increase over the United States 
census of 1830 of 108,000, which is equal to 17 3-4 per cent. 
The greatest proportion of increase is in the county of Suf- 
folk, and the next greatest is in Middlesex. 

The steamboats Governor Dudley and North Carolina, on 
their passage between Wilmington and Norfolk on Saturday 
vight, unfortanately came in collision with each other. The 
North Carolina sunk almost immediately, the passengers 
were saved, but the most of their baggage and the mails 
were lost. Several persons lost considerable sums of money. 

It is estimated by the Connecticut Courant that apwards 
of seventy factories have ceased operation in New England, 
and that at least one fourth of the population of on United 
States are now out of employment. 


Government land and created forty voters upon it. In this 
way his twenty-five hundred dollars were secured, and the 
election of his favorite candidate, by a majority of thirteen 
votes. When will our countrymen learn to punish this 
crime as it deserves? 


Literary Controversy.—The North American Review. 
contained an article severely reflecting on the Greek Reader. 
of Prof. Anthon, and charging the Professor with plagiarism 
in copying from the Boston edition of the same work. The 
last Knickerbocker contains a very spirited reply, more severe, 
if possible, than the article in the North American, in which 
the charge is reported, and other charges brought against the 
editors of the Boston edition. The two editions being both 
founded upon the Reader of Professor Jacobs, are of course 
in the main the same work, and the only claim to originality 
is in the notes and commentaries, explanatory and illustra-| 
There is an old proverb, “The less the difference 
the greater the quarrel,” which we presume will account for, 
the warmth of the parties in the present one. We shall not | 
attempt to decide where doctors disagree. | 








tive. 


Tue Granp Duxe Constantine.—It has been to many a| 
subject of wonder that the Grand Duke Constantine did not! 
sacceed to the throne of Russia on the death of Alexander, 
instead of his younger brother, the present emperor, Nicho-} 
las. The following well authenticated fact affords the ex-| 
planation, and equals any thing in the inventions of fiction. | 
Yet Constantine was a cruel tyrant to the Poles. “It seems) 
that the Grand Duke, then heir to the throne of the empire, ' 
had fallen in love with the daughter uf a Polish nobleman;|| The people of Alexandria appear to be almost Senitubaed 
but the laws and policy of theempire forbade tie heir expec-|| favorable to. retrocession to Virginia. Upwards of seven hun- 
tant of the throne to wed with any but a lady of a noble Rus-||dred citizens have signed the memorial in favor of the meas- 
sian family. Constantine, however, true to the impulses of || ure, and only twelve have affixed their names to the coun- 
his heart, resolved to obtain the object of his love at any |iter memorial. 


were, a neatly sanded floor —the double, and sometimes the| 
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The St. Louis Era of the 21st states, on the authority of a 
gentleman who had just arrived from St. Peters, that a war 
party of the Sioux Indians—400 strong— had assembled 


and taken up their march for the Chippewa grounds; and 
that about the same time an equal number of Chippewas had 
jleft their homes for the: purpose of making war upon the 
Sioux. It was the general belief that the battle would be a 
destructive one, as both parties entertain the most hostile 
feelings towards each other. 

It is stated that Capt. Talcott, of the U. S. Engineers, 
Prof. Renwick, of Columbia College, and Prof. Cleaveland, 
of Ohio, having been appointed by ithe President commission- 
ers for the exploration and survey of the North Eastern Boun- 
dary, under the late act of Congress appropriating $25,000 
for the purpose. The selection is certainly a good one. 

It is computed that there are in England one million of 
horses used for labor —and two hundred thousand for pleas- 
nre —all of which are supposed to consume the produce of 
seven millions of acres. 

Dr. Johnson compared plaintiff and defendant, in an ac- 
tion at law, to two men ducking their heads im a bucket, 

and daring each other to remain longest under water. ~ 

The Philadelphians have had a meeting, for the establish- 
ment of steam communication between their city and Eng- 
land. ‘ 

It is stated that the policy of insurance on five houses 
burnt in Baltimore on Tuesday, expired on the Monday pre- 
vious, and the owner had neglected to renew it. 

Hon. Isaac Hill has accepted the appointment of Receiver 
|General for New England. 


Bustiess Directory”. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., ‘ 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral ‘Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Koston. His mincral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. ‘Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should luse no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. ; 


GEO. R. FRENCH, 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner, 


ICE CREAMS. 
Promenaders on the Common will find an agreeable retreat, and Ice 
Creams, Soda, Mead, Cake, &c., of the best quality, atthe Park Satoon, 
Boylston Street, opposite the tiwer end of the Mall. 


FORD’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE, 
No. 2 Wilson’s Lane, Bostun.. Meals served up at all hours of the day, 
see oe excepted.).,..Fruit and Pastry, Hot Coffee, Tea, Chocolate 
uckwheat and Rice Cakes, Soda and Mead, &c. &c..:.Oysters serve 
*,* Gentlemen transiently visiting the 





up in the most approved style, 
city, will find the above a desirable place to obtain a meal, being con- 
stantly kept neat and orderly, and supplied with a great variety of dishes, 
varying in price from 6 1-4 to 50 ets. 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) in addition te his 
former large stock, has lately received, per Switzerland, a variety of 
Musical Instruments, of very superior workmanship, some of which 
have never befure been introduced in this country.— Music bound, and 
Piano Fortes tuned. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder aud Publisher, No. 17 Schowl «treet, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jeweiry,&c. ‘The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired. 


GEORGE P. REED, 
No. 17 Tremont Row, wholesale and retail dealer in Sheet Music, Mu- 
sical Instruments, and Musical Merchandize of every description. 


T. GILBERT & CO., 
Piano Forte Manufacturers, at their old stand, No. 402 Washington St. ; 
entrance to Wareroom No. 406, next door to Washington Bank. 


JAMES DYER, 
No. 82 Washington Street, Pocket-Book Maker, and dealer in India 
Rubber Goods. ‘The Air Life Preserver, fur sale as above. 


PAMELIA HILL, 


Miniature ‘Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


OAKES & SWAN, 
Music Engravers and Publishers, 8 1-2 Tremont Row. 


THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 


This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, aad is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. {ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made witb great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores, more than double the subscription ei ~¢ the paper. 

Teams. — $2.50 per annum, in advance ; five copies, & 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, pera to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case me decline doing 80, 
they may be remitted at the risk and ge of the Publishers, 

D. H. ELA & D. RUSSELL, 
No. 37 Cornhill 


{Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Lesbia wears a robe of gald, Lesbia hath a wit refined, 
Bat all so close the nymph hath lac‘d it, But, when its points are qicnsning round us, 
Not a eharm of beauty’s mould Who can tell if they’re design 
Presumes to stay where nature plac’d it! To dazzie merely, or to wound us! 
Oh! my Rora’s gown for me, Pillow’d on my Nora's heart, 
That floats as wild as mountain breezes, In safer slumber love reposes; 
Leaving every beauty free Bed of peace, whose roughest part 
To sink or swell as heaven pleases— Is but the craumpling of the roses! 
Yes, my Nora Creina dear?! : ae ae sf Nora Creina, dear! 
My simple, gracefal Nora Creina! My mild, hg artiess Nora Creina! 
Nature's dress Wit, tho’ bright, 
Is loveliness, Hath not the light 
The dress you wear, my ‘Nora Creina! That warms your eyes, my Nora Creina! 
Eeyet asp Mesemer Ati.—A pamphiet has just beet |} o the inhabitants ; and, says Mr. Waghorn, “there are now | “Why, what can the lawyer say about it?” asked his 





English and French firms in Egypt, farming portions of tts |/his worship. “That’s what 1 want to know, please your 
lands, varying from 10,000 (ten thousand acres!) to 3,000) worship,” replied the prisoner. 

efforts for the regeneration of Egypt. That country, he|/acres; and, if the Pacha could only be relieved from his sin 

says, under the able government of the Pacha, is fast rising waste attitude, | have heard him often declare, that free-|| A senxsizie wife looks for her enjoyment at home —a silly 
in strength and importance, being already more powerful by||(lom of the soil to the Egyptian people should be the signal||one, abroad. 

land and sea than Spain and Portugal put together. In con-/jof relief and happiness to them.” 

clusion we are informed that the Pacha has done all in his — 

power, even in a state of warfare, to improve the condition|| Sarewo Reriy —A prisoner in England, when called 
of his people. The soil, which has hitherto. been beld by|/upon by the Alderman for his defence, said, “ I've ordered a 
the monarch, thus perpetuating slavery and wretchedness//lawyer for to-morrow, and I hope your worship will be “| 





published in England, by Mr. Thomas Waghorn, in which| 
he endeavors to defend the policy of Mehemet Ali, in his! 
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amongst the subjects, he has, in many instances, given up!!good as to put it off till he comes.” Soha RB. BEall, Printer. 





